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Father 
Sets Out to Pay 


e Junior, who had reached that en- 
Bills chanting stage of boyhood when the 
important business of each magic 
day was sending for and receiving 
by mail an imposing assortment of 
By CORINNE UPDEGRAFF WELLS letters (unsealed), circulars and 
garishly colored catalogs displaying 
on their alluring pages everything 
dear to the boyish heart. 


HE DISCOVERS that seventy-five cents worth to Cincin- “You see, Dad, this guy gives 10 








J , h l dth nati, Ohio?” easy lessons in taxidermy by mail 
unior nas iearne e The family jerked startled heads for five dollars,” he explained 
importance of a gentle- up from cards and books and jig-  placidly. 
man’s agreement as saw puzzles. _ Nobody breathed ; no- “Taxidermy, son? 
body but Junior, aged 11, who lifted Yeah—you know; stuffing birds 
well as the value of long dreamy eyes from the geography he and animals and things. You see, 
distance telephone was studying to announce calmly: I’ve decided to be a taxidermist,” 
service “T did.” confided Junior with grave dig- 
“You did?” Father went white nity. “The guy says it’s an easy 
to the lips. “You talked eight dol- and profitable perfession which can 
lars and seventy-five cents’ worth to be practiced in any clime.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio?” From the far corner of the room, 
ATHER had no idea, that eve- “Sure,” admitted Junior without where two older girls were working 
B ning when he raised harassed the flicker of an eyelash, “I had to a puzzle, came the sound of agon- 
eyes from the monthly bills, call up that guy.” izingly-repressed giggles. Mother 
that he was about to become the “What guy?” Fury flared for a_ was sitting bolt upright. A bright 
perfect parent. split second in Father’s stern eyes. spot of pink burned on each cheek. 


“Who,” he demanded sharply of Cincinnati, Ohio, indeed! The young In her wide blue eyes was wild 
the family grouped beneath the mel- whipper-snapper! He deserved the laughter. 
low glow of living-room lights, “has whaling of his life! “Taxidermy!” Father stared, 
been telephoning eight dollars and “The perfessor out there who speechless, as he ran a frantic hand 
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through his hair. Who was this im- 
perturbable man-child, this “up and 
at ’em” baby, who appeared at that 
moment more like a mysterious 
package of T.N.T. than his hitherto 
small and helpless son? 

He groaned inwardly. ‘“Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents.” 

“You see, Dad,” Junior explained, 
“IT. sent a postal to this guy. He 
sent me his circular explaining all 
about the course for five dollars. So 
I wrote and told him I wanted to 
take the lessons, that I had decided 
to be a taxidermist. 

“I told him that I only got fifty 
cents a week allowance and I didn’t 
have five dollars saved up. I asked 
him if he could let me have the les- 
sons for three dollars.” 

A gleam of adventure deepened 
Junior’s imaginative eyes. 

“And?” prompted Father, sweep- 
ing the room with solemnly warning 
glances. 

“Well,” confided Junior, wriggling 
to the edge of his chair, “he an- 
swered and said it was quite un- 
usual to find such an ambitious lad. 
I was so interested he was sure I 
would make a fine taxidermist. 

“He hadn’t ever come down on 
his price before, he said, but if I 
would keep the matter strictly con- 
fidential, he would accept my offer 
for the course if I would send him 
the money by return mail.” 

“You don’t say,” #murmured 
Father, “and so—?” 

Junior struggled with his first 
hint of embarrassment. Wriggling, 
he ran a pudgy hand through his 
shock of reddish hair. The nostrils 
of his freckled nose dilated. 

“Well,” he continued, “‘you see, I 
didn’t have quite three dollars—and 
by the time I could save it up it 
might be too late.” 

Father and son gazed into each 
other’s eyes. Face-to-face and man- 
to-man they made a mutual assault 
upon this problem of high finance. 
Junior drew a long breath and said 
finally: 

“So I wrote again and made him 
a cash offer of one dollar.” 

Muscles rippled along Father’s 
clamped jaws. ‘“Well—and did he 
bite?” This he-man stuff wasn’t so 
bad after all! He gazed upon this 
infant prodigy with heightened in- 
terest. 

Junior fumbled importantly in his 
pocket and brought forth a soiled 
and dog-eared envelope. The pro- 
fessor, it appeared, was quite over- 
whelmed to discover such persever- 
ance in one so young. 

Even at his regular price of five 
dollars he was practically giving 


TELEPHONY 


Has Read “Telephony” 
for 33 Years 


In a letter reviewing his subscrip- 
tion to TeLepHony for 1934, J. M. Pierce, 
of the Mutual Telephone Co. of Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, says: 

“IT have been a continuous subscriber 
to your journal since 1900 or 1901. In 
fact, it has been so long that I have 
forgotten the exact time. I would cer- 
tainly regret missing a single issue. I 
wish you continued success in your ef- 
forts to provide a good weekly journal 
for the Telephone industry.” 
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away his course. However, because 
of his correspondent’s eagerness to 
enter this lucrative profession, he 
would accept his offer of one dollar. 
It was, however, a gentleman’s 
agreement, to be kept strictly con- 
fidential. 

“But, aw, gee, Dad,” exploded 
Junior, “the offer expired the very 
same day I got the letter!” 

Father made a clucking sound in 
his throat. 

“So that’s why I had to call him 
up.” Junior’s countenance was 
ablaze with the zeal of the born con- 
queror. 

“You see, I had to do something 
—and do it quick. I couldn’t say 
anything to anybody, it being confi- 
dential and a gentleman’s agree- 
ment.” 

“Right-oh!” exclaimed 
slapping his knee. 

“But, gosh, Dad, I had a tough 
time getting him! His address said 
Morton Bld. Cripes! I couldn’t tell 
whether Bld. meant boulevard or 
building. So I asked Information 
and she said she’d call me back. It 
was building. 

“Funny thing was, the perfessor 
didn’t know me right off,” Junior 
chuckled. 

“He seemed awful surprised when 
I told him I was the fellow in Cen- 
terville he was going to let have the 
lessons for $1. He didn’t say any- 
thing for a while, and then he 
laughed kind of funny. 

“IT told him I called him up to ex- 
plain that I didn’t have the dollar— 
wouldn’t have it till Saturday, when 
I got my allowance. But I told him 
my pal, who would like to take the 
lessons too, had fifty cents, I was 
pretty sure, and would it be O.K. 
for me to let him in on the deal and 
we both take the course together? 

“Well, after he got through laugh- 
in’-—he was awful friendly—he 
says, ‘Sure, kid! You send the dol- 
lar and I’]] mail the lessons to you 
and your Buddy. And, gee, Dad, 


Father, 
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they’re swell! I’ll show ’em to you 


As Junior’s slippered feet wen 
bounding up the stairs, Father 
pressed his head between agitated 
palms. “My son, the taxidermist! 
Cincinnati, Ohio, eight dollars and 
seventy-five cents.” 

“Here they are, 
They’re great! I’ll soon be earning 
a lot of money, and then I can pay 
you back.” 

Father blinked. 


“But,” he in. 


quired as evenly as though his heal 
weren’t spinning, “what about sub 
jects for experimentation?” 

“Oh, you mean things to stuff! 
We’re going 
We sent for a trap 


Aw, gee, that’s easy! 
to set traps. 
catalog today. 


“And, anyway,” he confided in af 
lowered voice as he glanced side 


ways at his sisters apparently ip. 


tent upon their puzzle, “Bill’s cat's é 


going to have kittens soon.” 


When finally Father returned tof 


his desk, with its sheaf of bills— 


still unpaid—he sat for a long time 


in meditative silence. He 
even look at Mother. 


didn't 


off sparks of red-hot thought. 


The consummate nerve of tha 


little son-of-a-gun calling up Cin- 
cinnati! He had an 


and heir, 


fore his avid imagination—dead ani- 


mals from which he was to create 


his fortune! 


A smile mingled with pride, perf 


plexity, amusement, and deep affer- 
tion quirked about the corners of 
Father’s thoughtful mouth. Mechan- 


ically, he scribbled on his blotter:® 


“To Junior’s education—$8.75.” 

Staring at that item, he came 
rather suddenly, to a _ conclusid 
that amazed even himself. During 
those last few moments his own im 
agination had become stretched. 

In his breast, where anger hal 
blazed like a fire, there was now! 
mellowed richness. He felt sué- 
denly young himself, and adventur 
ous. 

After all, he reasoned, that wa 
not an excessive price, as _ life’ 
prices go, for any father to pay fo 
a tiny seed that would mature anf 
eventually bloom in his son’s soil 
as a bright flower of worldly wis 
dom. 

Later on, he told himself, kt 
would cheerfully pay large sums 0 
money to some important institt: 
tion of learning for teaching the bo 


dad—1ookit! § 


His mind wa 
whirling like a pin-wheel, throwing 


imaginative fy 
glimpse of the amazed “perfessor’# 
at the other end of that long wire} 

Across the room, slumped dowf 
on the end of his spine, was his son 
flushed with eagerness) 
totally oblivious to any world excep 
that wherein dead animals lay bef 
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‘The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN, 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 
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TRUE RICHES are the 
things money cannot 
buy: A true friend, the 
smile of a child, a 
mother’s love. Only the 
contented man is rich. 
Dollars do not bring 
happiness. Series No. 156 


“I wish I were rich,” is a plaintive 


» remark, frequently heard because the 


average person has an exaggerated 
idea of what constitutes riches. To 
some, riches mean an elaborate 
home, an automobile, a motor boat, a 
yacht, a trip to Europe, and the hun- 
dred and one things money will buy. 

Many of us are rich and fail to 


science and philosophy, psychology 
and—he grinned—taxidermied lan- 
guages—not to mention elective 
courses in such subjects as pipes, 
liquor, sex, intolerance, etc. 
Balanced against the cost of that 
type of higher education, eight dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents seemed 
actually a bargain price for being 
so early in life, the 
meaning of a gentleman’s agree- 
ment; for contributing impetus to 
an eager, self-starting young mind 
gearing itself up to those priceless 
masculine qualities of initiative, 


dence of thought and the power of 
making quick decisions. 

Come to think of it, considering 
what that eight dollars and seventy- 
five cents had bought, he, as the 
father of a man-child, was getting 
off easy! 

No sound broke the stillness of the 
room Father began contented- 
ly stuffing his pipe. Upon Mother’s 
face, averted over her sewing, there 
rested the ghost of a proud smile. 
An atmosphere of stifled explosive- 
ness enveloped the girls, busy with 
their puzzle. 

For a long time Father stared at 
a small, ruddy, freckled face 
through a softening blue haze of 
smoke. That youngster was absorb- 
ing every syllable of the first fas- 
cinating lesson on taxidermy. 

Father felt suddenly as though 
he had been studying rather hard 


as 


realize it. True riches are not meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. Money is 
not all. The struggle to get riches, 
the fear in keeping them, the pain in 
losing them—those are the things 
that make so-called riches an un- 
pleasant responsibility. 

The unpublished unhappiness of 
the so-called rich would certainly dis- 
courage most people from attempting 
to make too much money. The hap- 
piest person is the busiest person. 
The ambition to achieve and the dis- 
position to do keeps one from think- 
ing of his pains and aches. Let a 
man be idle for a couple of weeks 
and he will contract mental pains and 
physical ailments enough to patch 
the trouble territory a mile. 

True riches are the things money 
cannot buy: A true friend, the smile 
of a little child, a mother’s love. 


himself during the last five minutes 
—cramming, in fact, for an impor- 
tant exam, in which he dared not 
fail, in which he hoped fervently, 
and with a warm glow just south 
of his breast bone, he would rate 
about 100 plus. 

However, as the monstrousness of 
that eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents made a final, desperate on- 
slaught upon his outraged sense of 
values, his lips began to move in 
stern admonition. But no words 
came. 

Junior, flushed and eager, was 
crossing the room to him confident- 
ly. “Oh, baby! Pa—lookit this—!” 

No, thought Father, he’d be 
darned if he would bawl the kid 
out! He was smart. So quick and 
keen a mind would learn its own 
lessons in due time—which, after 
all, would be plenty soon! 

He was happy tonight—happy 
and triumphant; God bless him! 
Self-confidence radiated from his 
virile little body. 

Father sighed with relief—upon 
reaching this conclusion—as he 
drew his son down upon the arm of 
his chair and began his own first 
lesson in taxidermy. He was amazed 
but secretly delighted to observe the 
ease and naturalness with which his 
younger self had come to appreciate 
the value of quick communication, 
by means of the long distance tele- 
phone, in a situation which required 
immediate voice-to-voice contact. 
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Harry B. Hawes in Pathfinder 
gives a true definition of riches: “All 
that can be expected of any man is 
to make the best use of the things 
that are within his power. Only the 
contented man is rich; so we must 
look for the things that bring con- 
tentment and the first of these is to 
find a friend. If you find two friends 
you are indeed a lucky man; and if 
you find three friends—real friends 
—then you are a rich and powerful 
man. 

“In prosperity it is easy to find a 
friend, but in adversity it is most 
difficult of all things. No matter 
how small a man’s means may be, if 
he gives of what he has to his friend 
it is the same as if it were a great 
amount. A man’s pleasures are in- 
sured by sharing them with a friend 
and his griefs are reduced by secur- 
ing the sympathy of a friend. 

The counsel of a friend is the best 
counsel because it will be true advice; 
for, when received from a mere ac- 
quaintance, it may be so filled with 
flattery that its value will be de- 
stroyed, and faithful and true coun- 
sel rarely comes excepting from the 
true friend. It is said that in youth 
we have visions and in old age 
dreams, and the vision and the dream 
may give us an ideal of perfection; 
but experience and large contact 
with men compel us to accept the 
man who measures in his virtues 
only to the substantial average. 

If we view a man as a whole and 
find him good as a friend, we must 
not be diverted from the happy av- 
erage—the everyday, human average 
—by using a magnifying glass upon 
his faults or frailties. We must, in 
order to have and hold a friend, ac- 
cept him as he is, demanding but one 
thing in return for our affection— 
his fidelity.” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 
(1) If the first report received on 
a call is a DA report and on 
the second attempt you receive 
a UD report, is this report 
shown on the face of the ticket? 
After a person has placed a sta- 
tion-to-station call, reached the 
called station and found out 
that the party they are calling 
is not there, can they change the 
call to a person-to-person call 
without paying a report charge? 
Do you put the first DA report 
on the front or the back of the 
ticket? 
Is UN a chargeable report? 
Is it always advisable to let con- 
nections open to _ subscribers 
when putting through toll calls, 
especially from small offices? 
The answers to these questions 
are given on page 23. 
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HEN Congress passed the Johnson Act to pre- 
VV vent service companies from taking rate cases 

into federal courts, the political enemies of the 
utilities were delighted. By forcing the companies to 
resort to the state courts, the anti-utility radicals ex- 
pected their political schemes to harass the corporations 
would have smooth sailing. 

The rate reductions ordered by state commissions 
would be upheld by state courts, and there would be no 
more bothersome federal injunctions to prevent confisca- 
tion of property. At least, that is how the political 
enemies of the utilities figured, and that was the real 
purpose of the Johnson law. 

The federal courts had come to the rescue of service 
companies persecuted by local politicians so often that 
something had to be done to protect the political racket. 
So the Johnson act decreed that such litigation must be 
confined to state courts. 

However, the Georgia telephone rate case indicates 
that something has gone wrong with the fond hopes of 
those who thought the Johnson law would deliver the 
utilities into the hands of their enemies. The state 
court did what the federal courts have done—protected 
property rights against confiscation—and now it looks 
as though the persecutors of utilities should have passed 
a law to keep service companies out of all courts of 
redress. 

This would have been a high-handed procedure, but 
not much worse than what was attempted in Georgia to 
force an unreasonable cut in service rates. 


HE GOVERNOR of Georgia wanted lower rates 

for political purposes and commanded the state 

commission to enforce them. When the commis- 

sion did not move quickly enough to suit him, he re- 

moved the members and appointed others on condition 

they would order the reduction regardless of the ability 
of the companies to operate with safety. 

In the case of eight local telephone companies, the rate 
cut amounted to 17 per cent. Thanks to the Johnson 
law, they could not seek relief in a federal court, so they 
went before a three-judge county superior court te ask 
for an injunction restraining the commission from en- 
forcing the order and destroying their business. 

The result was this state tribunal did exactly what 
had inspired the enactment of the Johnson act. It 
issued an injunction restraining the commission from 
enforcing the proposed rate reduction until a proper 
hearing can be had. All three state judges approved 
the restraining order, but one of them gave a separate 
opinion bearing en the ridiculous situation wherein 
commissioners supposed to be fair and open-minded, 
had been appointed on the condition that they render a 


Editorial Views 


and Comments 


decision in accordance with the dictates of the governor. 
Another unfair aspect of the case was that the gov. 





a 
¥ 


ernor who directed the decision had heard no evidence @ 
and yet insisted that his will be executed on pain of B 


dismissal of the appointees. 
As the court said, “This is not compatible with the 
established and accepted idea of a fair hearing which is 


essential to due process of law.” 
from Wisconsin, the state which has been re- 


A garded as the laboratory of experimenting with 


utility regulation. 


SIMILAR case of even more significance comes 


The Wisconsin Telephone Co. ap- 
pealed to a state court for an injunction to restrain 
the public service commission from putting into effect 
an order reducing telephone rates. Judge A. C. Hopp- 
mann granted the company’s request on August 4, 
stating that “this court would be guilty of abusing its 


discretionary powers if the restraining order were f 


denied.” 

The fact that 10,000 pages of testimony have been 
submitted by the state, while the company’s side has 
not been presented adequately was also cited as rea- 
son for the issuance of the injunction. 

For a state court in Wisconsin to interfere in a rate 
case is regarded as contrary to the plans and hopes 
of those who wished to keep utilities out of federal 


courts. 
eee e® 


attack and harry business concerns in the name of 

progress and public welfare, many questions are 
receiving judicial consideration with a view to their 
policital effect. On account of the trend of sentiment 
that led to the enactment of the Johnson law, there 
would have been little surprise had the Georgia case 
The fact that the state court 
stepped in and ordered a halt on the governor’s dic- 


1 N THESE days of unrest, when it seems popular to 


gone the other way. 


tatorial policy is a reassuring sign that fairness and 


justice are still live issues even when politics is in the 


saddle. 
The news from Boston that the Massachusetts com- 


mission has dismissed all petitions for rate reductions i 
against the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. © 


is another indication that general attacks on a utility 
are not to be approved merely as a matter of course. 
Labor organizations had fomented most of these rate 
reduction demands, not so much in the interest of the 
telephone-users as to help unionize the employes. Com- 
mon fairness will commend the Massachusetts commis- 
sion for taking a broad-minded view of the controversy 
and not, instead, catering to the labor politicians. 
(Please turn to page 25.) 
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| Refuses to Order Rate Reduction 


MASSACHUSETTS commission finds New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. unable to bear tariff 
cut under present conditions and dismisses all 


rate reduction petitions. 


Losses in revenue arising from the 
depression have been so large in the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.’s business that the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities re- 
fused to order any reduction in rates 
in a long decision issued at Boston on 
July 31. 

Three petitions and an inquiry by 
the department on its own motion 
were involved. All the petitions were 
dismissed, and in general the man- 
agement of the company was ab- 
solved from poor judgment in the 
development of its plant and the con- 
duct of its affairs, although some 
criticism was voiced by the board in 
regard to salary policies. 

Minor recommendations were that 
the company prepare a schedule of 
rates adaptable to the Boston metro- 
politan district as such, and that 
when conditions improve sufficiently, 
the present charge for the use of 
handsets be eliminated after the sub- 
scriber has liquidated their extra 
cost by paid surcharges. 

The initial petition against the 
company originated in 1930, when 
certain customers complained of 
service rendered and its cost. Dis- 
crimination was alleged, and in Janu- 
ary, 1931, the commission opened 
hearings on its own motion. Other 
petitions were filed in 1932, and hear- 
ings ran through most of 1933. 

The spearhead of the case against 
the company was Wycliffe C. Mar- 
shall, counsel for the Boston Central 
Labor Union. Many thousands of 
pages of testimony and argument 
were taken and more than 800 ex- 
hibits were filed in the case prior to 
the final hearing in November, 1933. 


Line Locations Do Not 
Constitute Transmission 


The petitioners claimed that cer- 
tain Massachusetts affiliates of the 
New England company should be re- 
Guired to file rates with the board, 
but the latter held that there is no 
evidence that any of the affiliates 
named transmit intelligence by elec- 
tricity within the state. The board 


Opposition seeks legisla- 
tive action threugh session 


does not believe that the securing of 
locations within the state constitutes 
such transmission within the mean- 
ing of subdiv. “d,” sec. 12, chap. 159, 
Mass. revised laws. 

In its 1925 decision the board 
pointed out that practically all the 
locations in the public ways of the 
state now used by the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. (of New 
York) have been granted to other 
corporations and are now held by 
them. The legal standing of such 
locations may be open to question, 
but its determination is not a func- 
tion of the commission but of the 
courts. 


American Company’s 
License Fee Reasonable 


Vigorous attacks upon the con- 
tractural relations between the New 
England and American Telephone & 
Telegraph companies featured the 
Massachusetts rate case. The com- 
pany’s opponents made much of the 
failure of Bell officials to appear in 
order to justify the contract. The 
commission goes back to its 1925 de- 
cision in meeting these contentions, 
and takes the same ground that it 
then did in upholding the equity of 
the license agreement. 

That is, it still holds that the 
parent company’s services are ren- 
dered at a little above cost; that the 
organized development of the tele- 
phone art and standardization of 
practices prevailing are worth their 
cost to the subsidiaries; and that 
there is no reason to consider the re- 
lationships as outside the public in- 
terest in New England. 

The commission cites the later pol- 
icy of the outright purchase of in- 
struments by the New England com- 
pany and the reduction of the parent 
company’s license fee to 1% per cent 
of the gross receipts as changes of 
note in the contract since 1925. 

The commission concludes that the 
New England company obtains from 
the Western Electric Co., as in 1925, 
what it requires, on the whole, as 
cheaply as it could elsewhere. 
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The company increased the num- 
ber of officials and employes having 
salaries of $6,000 or greater from 54 
in 1924 to 103 in 1930, and the pay- 
ments of such salaries from $512,760 
to $1,008,058. In 1933 the number 
of such officials had been reduced to 
81 and the payments to $755,400. 
This, the commission declares, shows 
that “when forced to practice econe- 
mies the company was able to do so 
by reducing the number of salaried 
officials and their salaries without 


apparent impairment of the com- 
pany’s operations or _ telephone 
service.” 


More Drastic Salary Cuts Favored 


In view of the criticisms contained 
in the 1925 decision, the board holds 
that the company “should have made 
a more determined effort to effect 
economies . . . the increase in rates 
granted in 1925 was for the purpose 
of enabling the company to meet the 
large demand of the public for tele- 
phone service which it was then un- 
able to furnish, and otherwise per- 
form its duty to the public. 

It was not for the purpose of pro- 
viding for increases in the salaries 
of the then officials of the company 

. or the creation of new posi- 
tions not necessary. The business of 
the company did not then warrant 
and has not since warranted the dis- 
regard of the department’s criti- 
cism,” the opinion states. 

“While we recognize that we have 
no authority to enter into the realm 
of company management,” says the 
finding, “nevertheless we feel that 
justice, square dealing and an appre- 
ciation of its duty to the telephone- 
users should have prompted the com- 
pany to a greater degree of coopera- 
tion with the expressed views of the 
department.” 


Operating Expenses 
Held Not Excessive 


For the entire company the super- 
vision of maintenance expenses as a 
whole was $1,136,680 in 1926 and 
$1,143,713 in 1932, a slight in- 
crease; but for Massachusetts alone 
these costs were respectively $860,- 
535 and $803,489, a decrease. Traffic 
superintendence costs fell from $1,- 
063,367 to $1,017,365 for the system 
and from $835,329 to $782,284 for 
Massachusetts. 

Total operating expenses increased 
from $44,057,646 to $47,952,173, and 
for Massachusetts from $33,874,541 


J 
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to $35,429,999. The increase in Mas- 
sachusetts operating costs was $1,- 
555,458 against $2,339,069 outside. 
During 4% years of this seven- 
year period the company’s business 
was growing; these expenditures 
were increasing, and only during the 
latter 244 years was there a falling 
off in business. This convinced the 
board that the increase in total oper- 
ating expenditures since the 1925 
decision has not been excessive. 


Good Judgment Dictated 
Capital Expenditures 


One of the most important fea- 
tures of the attack on the company’s 
management as imprudent was the 
contention that capital outlays had 
been excessive, especially during the 
depression, and that this resulted in 
an overloading of plant account and a 
large increase in the fixed charges. 
Mr. Marshall had asserted that these 
expenditures should in large part be 
disregarded in determining reasona- 
ble rates. On this point the commis- 


sion says: 


The experience of the company for 
several years after the close of the 
war, when many of those who de- 
sired telephone service were obliged 
to wait months before obtaining it, 
conclusively shows that the plant de- 
velopment must be planned for a con- 
siderable period in advance in order 
that proper service may be available 
to the public at all times. 

In view of the general failure to 
foresee the depression, the company 
ought not to be penalized for its fail- 
ure to forecast it; and having in 
mind the predictions of many su- 
posedly - intelligent individuals it 
ought not to be held too strictly to 
account for not guessing the length 
of time it would last. 


The plant construction increased 
in 1930 from 1929 by about $1,750,- 
000. However, the net increase in 
stations was 14,322. 

“This increase in construction the 
first year of the depression may be 
due,” says the opinion, “in part to 
the belief of the company that im- 
proved conditions were ‘just around 
the corner’; but from the increase 
in stations it was evident that a 
fairly substantial number of the pub- 
lic thought so too, and the company, 
therefore, had to be prepared to serve 
them. 

“However, a part of the large ex- 
penditure for 1930 was also due to 
the completion of projects started 
before the depression began. On the 
other hand, in 1931, when the net 
loss in stations began to take place, 
the amount expended for construc- 
tion that year decreased over that 
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expended in 1930 by over $6,000,000, 
and the expenditures for 1932 de- 
creased over those of 1931 by over 
$10,000,000. The amount expended 
for construction in 1932 was less 
than $18,000,000 as compared with 
over $34,000,000 in 1930. 

It was testified that more than 
one-third of the expenditures for 
1932 were for the service connections 
of subscriber stations. It must be 
borne in mind that expenditures for 
desk sets, including receivers, trans- 
mitters and induction coils, have 
been made by the New England com- 
pany since 1927, and that the 
amounts so spent are part of the 
capital expenditures since that time. 

A further element with respect to 
the fixed charges must be borne in 
mind, viz., that to meet the heavy de- 
mand for service for a considerable 
period after the war, large expendi- 
tures were necessary at a time when 
costs were high.” 

Machine Switching a 
Managerial Problem 


It was contended by counsel for 
the petitioners that a_ substantial 
part of the increase in plant invest- 
ment was due to the change from 
manual operation to machine switch- 
ing in many central office exchanges. 
The commission concedes that the 
initial cost of installation is greater 
for machine switching than for 
manual operation, but points out that 
the company contends that this ex- 
cess cost is, or will be, ultimately off- 
set by savings in annual operating 
charges. 

“As to the claim that new build- 
ings had been built and machine 
switching had been installed unneces- 
sarily,” the board says, “we are of 
the opinion, from the evidence sub- 
mitted, that in practically every in- 
stance the central office exchanges in- 
volved were so congested that sub- 
stantial expenditures would have 
been required, either for new build- 
ings or remodeling of old buildings, 
even if manual operation were re- 
tained, in order that proper service 
be given the subscribers. 

“The manual-operated  switch- 
boards displaced are not a total loss, 
as many of them are used from time 
to time in exchanges still on manual 
basis to meet increases in require- 
ments or to replace wornout units. 


We think it plain that we ought 
not to attempt to substitute our judg- 
ment for that of the company in de- 
termining whether, in the recon- 
struction of central office exchanges, 
machine or manual switching is to be 
installed. The determination as to 
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this, we think, in the light of N. BE, 
Tel. vs. Mass., D. P. U., 262 Mass. 
137, falls within the field of man. 
agement.” 


Some Flat Rate Service 
Still Desirable 


The company’s opponents requested 
the commission to abolish flat-rate 
service in all but the country dis- 
tricts and to substitute therefor 
some form of measured service. The 
board expressed considerable sym- 
pathy with this suggestion, but 
pointed out that to effect it would 
mean the creation of an entirely new 
rate schedule for all kinds of tele 
phone service. 

While service upon a strictly meas. 9 
ured basis might result in a rate re- J 
duction to some users, the board 
states that it would doubtless in- 
crease substantially the charges toa § 
very large number of subscribers. In J 
these times of unsettled business con- § 
ditions and lack of employment, and 
with the future uncertain as to what 
is likely to happen, the finding says, 
the board deems it unwise at this 
time to consider a schedule of rates J 
which will increase in any degree the 
charges which any Massachusetts b 
users now pay. : 

While in theory there is a metro- 
politan Boston district, in reality 
there is no such district, for there is 
no rate in the schedule of the com- 
pany, either limited or un_-imited, 
that gives service throughout the 
area. The nearest approach to it is 
the eight-mile radius limited service. 
The full suburban unlimited service 
does not permit the subscriber to 
reach the central district exchanges 
without a toll charge. 

While it is true, says the order, 
that the large majority of business 
and residential subscribers who use 
a large amount of service, is better 
taken care of under the eight-mile 
rate, there appears to be some need 
for a service which will cover the 
entire metropolitan telephone area. 

The board believes that the com- 
pany “should consider the expediency 
of establishing an optional rate, upon 
a measured service, by which service 
will be available to the customer 
throughout the area without the pay- 
ment of additional toll charges.” 


Hotel Rates Sustained 


The Massachusetts and _ Boston 
hotel associations asked for reduc- 
tions in charges, largely on (1) 
switchboard rentals, and (2) station 
rentals in guest rooms. 

In 1925 the commission studied 
the rates for private branch ex- 

(Please turn to page 22.) 
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Broken Pole Reposes 
Among Cable Guards 


Motorists on the Riverdale road in West 


Springfield, Mass., witnessed an unusual 
sight recently when their attention was at- 
racted bi 


its ether 


a telephone pole, wrested from 


moorings and suspended hori- 
tally among the cable guards. 

\s related in a recent issue of Telephone 
Topics, Charles E. Lyons, district construc- 
the New 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Springfield, 


supervisor from England 


id word early one morning that a pole 


had been broken off by a motorist on the 
Riverdale road in West Springfield. 
Driving out to the spot in the fog, Mr. 
Lyons made a perfunctory survey and con- 
cluded that the 


the pole with him, since it was nowhere 


motorist must have taken 


to be seen. 

Finally, he thought to look up, and there, 
esting between the cable guards, the pole 
was snapped off with 


the 


Apparently it 
that the butt 
air, and was content to remain there until 


uch force swung into 
the company’s line crew replaced it. 


Uneventful Life of 
An Old Trouble-Shooter 


By Doc. 

It seems but fitting that some mention 
should be made of the original telephone 
systems which were replaced by the new 
described in the preceding 
looked 
other day and noticed the wreck- 


construction 
articles. | out of my office win- 
dow the 
age of a frame supporting a square of four 
crossarms on the roof of an old building 
This 
the time when it was a favorite practice 
to support 


across the alley. reminded me of 


to make use of such fixtures 
wires, instead of the more expensive poles, 
in the business section of towns. 

The office pole in some small exchanges 
a sight to behold. A favorite stunt 


was to mount a wagon or buggy wheel at 


Was 


the top, attach knobs to the outer rim, and 
fan wires in all tops. 
This carried 


some cable terminals, referred to as “circle 


directions to roof 


scheme was also out from 


tops.” Jumper wires were attached to the 
iron wire on the circles and run through 
rit 
the case of the office pole, to a laced cable 
leading to the office. 


Poles were always high in those days, 


igs down to the cable or, generally, in 


and some carried as many as 16 or more 


crossarms. First of all, the pins were filled 
and then knobs were attached to the ends 


OT the 


crossarms. Then, as the load in- 


1 still further, knobs were attached 
on top of the arms between the pins. If 


the | . 4 
the id continued to increase, knobs were 


creas 


When Plant Men Get Together 


attached on the under side of the arms, 


until every available space for carrying 
wire was filled. 

To climb up through this mass of wires 
was a terrible job for a lineman, and no 
wonder he always cut the button off the 


top of his cap. Climbing such a pole 


generally caused more trouble than it 


cleared and no 


common return, real trouble was experi- 


enced until it was located and cleared. 
old not 
with any intent to ridicule for they were 


These mistakes are mentioned 


the best efforts of men who had no beaten 


path to follow. These men were meeting 


the demands for telephone service to the 


best of their ability with the means at 





wonder trouble was 
usually cleared by 
making use of a 
long bamboo pole 
to knock out the 
crosses from the 
ground. 

The 


ever 


only cable 
installed in 
these old plants 
was a short piece 
from the office pole 
to the main frame. 
This cable always 
had a pothead on 
end and 
caused no end of 
This was 


each 


trouble. 
perhaps the reason 
that so many small 
exchange managers 
made use of a 
cable consisting of 
twisted-pair wire 
laced together for 
this short distance, 
for when it devel- 
trouble they 
had no great difh- 


( yped 


culty locating and 








clearing it. 
Knobs 


fastened on 


were al- 
ways 
with nails equipped with leather washers, 
and when much strain was involved, they 
generally pulled off after a few years’ ser- 
The knobs 
of a good grade of 


vice. were neither large nor 
porcelain, so they 


No 


always crosstalked in 


were never a real good insulator. 


wonder our lines 
wet weather. 
The 


ered a wonderful idea; and a large iron 


common return was then consid- 
or copper wire was always carried on each 
pole line, on brackets below the crossarms. 
The line wire went from the lead to the 
The return 


back to the common wire, then to the ex- 


subscriber’s telephone. came 
change. 

I still the 
made on this wire at each pole which, in 


remember numerous joints 
most cases, resembled a nest made by a 
couple of drunken parrots. I never saw a 
nest made by a drunken parrot, but I sure 
look like. When 
a high-resistance joint developed in this 
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know what one would 


“The Office Pole of Some Exchanges Was a Sight to Behold,”’ Says 
the Old Telephone Troubie—Shooter. 


hand. Their pioneering work made it a 


lot easier for those who followed imme- 
diately after them, and all contributed to 
the perfection of our present-day super- 
telephone systems. 


Let One Foreman’s 


Error Be a Lesson 

By JAKE, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin’ buddies! I don’t want ter 
start out lookin’ at the gloomy side of 
things, but consarn-it-all, sometimes a look 
inter the gloomy side helps a man ter see 
right this 


little question at would be 


I’m gonner 
“What 
your reaction if you were to be discharged 
or given a month’s layoff over some vio- 
lation of your company’s safety rules?” 
Wa'll I'll wager a_ nickel that 
your reactions would range from violent 
chills to anger and that for a time it 
would be as hard for you to understand 


the side, so pop 


you: 


stegie 
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hard, cold facts seasoned with a 
them off,’ but just enough. 


have enough money. 


than the three types mentioned. 
darkness even in the mid-day sun. 
life without hope of change 
colored with pessimism. 
feel as he does. 


different dispositions. 





JUST FOLKS 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 

A sense of humor is a very good characteristic, but a person possess- 
ing it sometimes grows tiresome, especially when one is not in the humor 
for turning a serious situation into an absurdity. 
pends on the point of view and state of mind. 

But a realist is not altogether an agreeable person to have as a con- 
stant companion, for such a one is likely to keep hard, cold facts always 
before us, and there are times and moods when we would like to have 3; 
bit of humor. 


Another type of person, whose outlook on life is somewhat wearing, 
is the individual who is always watching for opportunities to make money. 
In fact, his chief aim is to accumulate money and he is not particularly 
concerned about the attainment of honor or friends. 
those will come to him when he has enough money—but he will never 
How well we know that. 

We do not have to go far to meet the person even less companionable 
He is the fellow who sees naught but 
He is a pessimist. 
for the better. 
And he is not satisfied unless he can make you 


It would be a dismal world, indeed, if it were full of pessimists, but, 
thank goodness, the Creator likes variety and so we have a variety of 
We do not knew just where we fit into the picture, 
but we sincerely hope that we are not too much of anything that would 
make folks avoid us when they can or endure us when they cannot. 


Naturally, much de- 


Not enough to “laugh 


He seems to think 


He simply endures 
All of his conversation is 




















the company’s attitude as it is for most of 
us ter understand Einstein’s pet theory. 
That’s exactly the attitude which an old 
foreman, whom I happen ter know, took 
when he received a disciplinary letter from 
his employer which denounced him for his 
for 
an accident which happened to one of his 


attitude towards safety, blamed him 


men and gave him a 30-day lay-off without 
pay. 

I happened ter be familiar with the facts 
of the case and although I felt sorry for 
the old the time I 
couldn't stand up for his actions. About 
three months previous to the accident, a 


foreman, at same 


new man had joined the gang. The fore- 


man had utterly failed te instruct him on 
how to perform his work safely. For three 
months the youngster had managed to get 
by without the necessary instructions. But 
the inevitable was bound to happen—and 
happen it did, right in front of the fore- 
man’s eyes. 

The lad was drilling holes in a brick 
wall with a drilling hammer and a mason- 
ry drill. Now all of us know that when 
we're drilling in bricks, we should wear 
our goggles. Wall, the lad didn’t know this 
and as a result he went about his 
without a 
his 


work 
goggles. Of 
should 


sign of course 
told him 
that pieces of the brick might fly, but com- 
mon sense never told the foreman to have 
the lad put the goggles on. 


A piece of brick finally flew 


common sense have 


the 
boy’s eye an’ believe you me, it stirred up 


into 


more trouble than Great Britain did when 
she defaulted on her war debt to the VU. S. 
After the accident had happened, both of 
the men thought about the goggles but it 
was too late. After an acident it is too 
late for anything but the suffering, the ex- 
the the 


investigation. 


pense, treatment and subsequent 


The investigation of the accident brought 


out all of the facts which I have just 
given. The management took the stand 
that because the foreman had failed to 


teach safety to the man, he was in a large 
way responsible for the accident. In addi- 
tion to his failure to teach safety to the 
man, he had stood by and watched him 
disobey the company’s 
Considering all of the facts 
I think the foreman got off mighty lucky 
and I hope he has learned a lesson which 
will make him a better supervisor. 


one of strictest 


safety rules. 


In our business world the foreman is the 
key man in making work safe. One of his 
largest responsibilities is to see that each 
man under his supervision understands how 
to perform his work safely. He has as 
much responsibility for the safety of his 
men as he does for the quantity and the 
quality of their work. 

If he shirks teaching safety to his men, 
they become careless and, as a result, acci- 
dents are bound to happen. And when acci- 
dents continually happen, all merit for 
quality and quantity of work takes a dive 
right out of the window! 
buddies, a 


For after all, 


number of needless accidents 
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can cut a dent in a profit and loss state- 
ment which it takes time to iron out. 
It seems to me that a foreman should: 


Start all new men out on their jobs 
thoroughly 


(1) 
by correctly 
them in the safety requirements of their 
(2) Stay with the men until they 


and educating 
jobs. 
are thoroughly familiar with every phase 
of safety applicable to 
(3) Display an earnest interest in 


which is their 
work. 
accident prevention work and insist that 
the men be just as interested. (4) And 
foreman should remember 


men and that censtant, tact- 


finally, every 
that men are 
ful discipline 
records are to be made. 

Now let’s amble back to the questien | 
If you were discharged 
or given a lay-off over some violation of 


is needed if long no-accident 


asked a while ago. 


your company’s safety rules, what would 
your reaction be? 

You wouldn’t have anything to get sore 
No, I don’t think that 
Companies draw up safety 


about, would you? 
you would. 
rules to help their employes and if the em- 
ployes don’t observe them, they ought’er 
be given some kind of punishment. 

I hope none of you fellows ever break 
any safety rules but if you do, take the 
reprimand and pay for your mistake like 
aman. Take my advice and observe the 
safety rules and you'll never have to wor- 


ry about reprimands for you'll be gettin’ 


compliments on your safety record. Enuf 
sed! 

Now what say we take up a few new 
safety signals to be used in our little 


war against Old Man Accident: 

Sometimes the temperature of the par- 
affin rises rapidly. As paraffin flames, 
when it reaches a temperature of over 
390 degrees Fahrenheit, it is a wise 
practice to keep a small piece of par- 
afin on hand to slide carefully into 
the pot if the temperature takes a 
sudden spurt up. This will lower the 
temperature and prevent a fire. 

Always clear a path between the fur- 
nace upon which paraffin or solder is 
being heated and the manhole, pole or 
ladder to which the hot liquid has to 
be taken. Such a precaution removes 
all danger of stumbling over obstruc- 
tions. 


Frequently portable lighting outfits 
have to be used in manholes. When 
such cases arise, remember this lit- 
tle pointer: Never lower the battery 
case into the manhole until you will 
be assured that there will be no 


sparks or arcs to cause an explosion. 
Even though warnings have been issued 
against working near the base of a 
pole while another worker is working 
above, some men jist won't listen. A 
few days ago a hammer slipped from 
the hands of an employe who was 
working on a pole straightening pole 
steps. It landed in the upturned face 
of another worker who was standing 
at the base of the pole. Wa’ll a ham- 
mer in the face is a costly way to 
learn a safey practice. Enuf sed. 
Wa'll I guess I'll be amblin’ but I’ll be 
back agin hand. Until 
then remember: “A safety rule 
means a broken No-Accident Record.” 


soon, so be on 
broken 
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Here, 


Nebraska Farmers and 
Telephone Companies 

Drouth, hot winds and high tempera- 
tures burned up most of the crops in 
Nebraska this year, and along with them 
went the hepes of telephone company 
executives for a chance to recuperate 
financially from conditions that have ex- 
isted for more than three years. 

Winter wheat yielded but 25 per cent 
crop, corn promises to do no better, 
while oats, barley and rye are practical 
failures. Worse than all, most of the 
pastures have been burned up, making it 
necessary for farmers to dispose of the 
larger part of their milk cows, while 
chickens by the thousand have had to 
ve marketed because of lack of feed. 

As it is out of the cream checks and 
poultry money that most farmers pay 
their telephone bills, as a rule, the seri- 
ousness of the situation to the smaller 
companies especially can be understood. 

During the first half of the year near- 
ly all of the companies increased the 
number of stations. Many of those who 
came back were farmers, and many of 
these had signed orders for August in- 
stallation that they have had to cancel 
reluctantly. The larger companies, hav- 
ing trained sales forces, had measurably 
increased the number of stations in the 
first five months, but cancellations of 
service in June and July practically 
wiped out all of these gains. 

Few, if any, of the telephone company 
executives believe that it will be possi- 
ble to prevent the year again showing 
net losses. The exceptions are those 
who believe bed rock was reached last 
year; and they have reason for their be- 
lief in the fact that their companies 
showed small losses for the year in the 
number of stations. 

The plight of the smaller companies 
is little short of desperate. Some of 
them dipped into their depreciation re- 
serve last year in order to keep going, 
and most of them have no surpluses 
upon which to draw. 

Increased rates are not to be thought 
of, since this would be followed by 
losses in stations greater in number 
than would be gained in revenue. Where 
the experiment of lower rates has been 


tried out, only one or two resulted in an 
increase in stations. 

The farm mutuals appear to have suf- 
fered along with the incorporated com- 
pani« demonstrating that it is not a 
matter of rates but of sheer inability on 
the part of farmers to pay any rate for 


| Telephone Miscellany from 
There and Everywhere 


service. The limit of economies in oper- 
ation has almost been reached, and 
managers who take pride in the quality 
of their service are loath to allow the 
standard to be lowered by reducing 
maintenance. 

Commercial Superintendent McCulla 
of the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been concentrating the energies 
of his department on increasing toll 
business, with the result that these rev- 
enues have held up well and at some 
points have measurably increased. This 
is particularly true of Lincoln, where 
many federal government activities are 
concentrated. These are liberal users 
of telephone service. 

The company has also found profitable 
the connection made a year ago with the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., by which 
every telephone office is a telegraph sta- 
tion. This has resulted in developing 
both telephone and telegraph revenues. 

Mr. McCulla’s schedule calls for close 
attention on the part of managers of 
toll usage. Each user’s bill is scruti- 
nized every month. Where there is a 
dropping off in use a company represen- 
tative calls to ascertain what is the 
trouble, and by reason of training and 
information is often able to increase 
these bills by advice as to how better re- 


sults can be obtained. 


Where there is an increase, careful 
checking up is made so that the depart- 
ment representatives may be informed 
as to the reasons for development, and 
thus add to their own store of knowl- 
edge about usage. The greatest stress 
has been laid on the use of the tele- 
phone in the selling of goods, and there 
is a constantly widening use of it for 
this purpose, since its 
peatedly demonstrated. 

The financial situation of the farmer 
is not, however, as bad as may be in- 
ferred from the fact that he has suf- 
fered, in the main, an almost total loss 
of crops. A great deal of wheat and 
corn from previous years still remains 
in the possession of farmers on their 
farms, and the prices of these have 
greatly improved over the year. 

Fifty million bushels of corn were 
used as security for government loans 
at 45 cents a bushel, and it is possible 
20 cents more will be offered by the 
government since market prices have 
risen beyond 45 cents. Bonuses for 
wheat acreage reduction and corn-hog 
contacts are now being paid, and these 
run up into the millions. Relief appro- 
priations will add more millions, but as 
the farm income has been cut 200 mil- 
lions for the year, telephone companies 
can draw little comfort therefrom. 


value is re- 





Flashes and Plugs—News Briefs and Comments 


The big- 
gest year previously was 1932, under Mr. 
Hoover, when the figures were 102,511 
and 457,169. 


The Danville (Ill.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has found the telephone much 
more effective than radio or loudspeak- 
ers in contacting surrounding suburbs 
to arouse interest in special sales days 
at Danville stores. 

* * * 

One of the best jokes of the summer 
se far is the one that Gen. Hugh John- 
son unconsciously made when he fired 
John Donovan, the head of the union of 
his own NRA workers. 

“No one is going to tell me how to 
run my business,” said the boss of NRA, 
and he meant it. 

* od * 

San Francisco has appreciated its tele- 
phone service much more since the be- 
ginning of the big strike in that city. 
Emergencies make people value their 
conveniences more highly. 

» 6 © 

During the first year of the Roosevelt 
administration, there were 135,000 out- 
going telephone calls from the White 


House, and 500,000 incoming. 


* ~ * 

During 1933 there were 39,865 applica- 
tions for telephone service installations 
in Japan. Only 4,000, about 10 per cent, 
were accepted. 

~ 7. * 

Wall Street financial commentators 
are discussing the belief that none of 
the members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is experienced in that 
field. Thad H. Brown—radio—is tabbed 
as the only one to have technical knowl. 
edge. 





* * - 

It is significant that letters from con- 
tributors to “Voice of the People” de- 
partments of the daily press are now 
beginning to show a more tolerant atti- 
tude toward public utilities. A year 
ago they were all complaining bitterly 
about rates and service. 
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REFUSES TO ORDER 


RATE REDUCTIONS 


(Continued from page 14.) 
changes, and after considering the 
cost of various types of boards, in- 
cluding carrying and maintenance 
charges, and making due allowance 
for the advantages to the company 
for their use, modified the increase 
applied for, and established some- 
what lower rates. The commission 
believes that the company’s costs as 
to installation and maintenance of 
these boards have not changed suffi- 
ciently to warrant modifying these 
rates. 

It points out that the rates for 
extension stations in hotel guest 
rooms are the same as are being paid 
for extensions by other business sub- 
scribers in each of the various rate 
groups. Any lowering of such rates 
for hotels would mean a lowering to 
all such subscribers, and thus result 
in a substantial reduction in the com- 
pany’s revenues. It does not believe 
that extension set rates in hotels 
should be separately considered. 


No Evidence of Watered Stock 


The petitioners contended that in 
the absence of stock issue super- 
vision of the New England company 
by the commission, no check was pos- 
sible as to whether the proceeds of 
the sale of stock were used for prop- 
erly capitalizable purposes, and that 
considerable water might be present. 

In 1925 the company presented an 
elaborate inventory which was 
checked by the commission’s engi- 
neering department. The board was 
satisfied at that time, and all parties 
agreed that the property of the com- 
pany used in its business substan- 
tially exceeded the total par value of 
its outstanding stock and debt. 

No check has been made by the 
commission since that time, but it 
states that in view of the way that 
the company keeps its books and by 
its sworn information, the board is 
led to conclude that the value of the 
property used is still in excess of the 
par value of the stock and debt, and 
that the stock is in no sense watered. 

The petitioners say that the 
amounts charged off to depreciation 
are too high. “It is manifestly un- 
sound,” says the finding, “to declare 
that the capital of the company is im- 
paired and to contend at the same 
time that the depreciation account is 
too much. 

This item was considered in 1925 
and discussed at length, and the de- 
partment arrived at the conclusion 
that it could not say the annual 
charge for depreciation was unrea- 
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sonable, particularly in view of the 
elements of inadequacy, obsolescence, 
legal requirements and contingencies 
in general. At that time the rate was 
4.9 per cent. The rate is now 4.006 
per cent. We see no reason to dis- 
agree with the views expressed by 
the department in 1925.” 


Financial State of Company 
Precludes Rate Cut 


Regarding a rate cut, the board 
says: “Consideration of the evidence 
and facts convinces us that in view 
of the financial condition of the com- 
pany we are not warranted at this 
time in ordering any general reduc- 
tion in rates. 

“As was said in the decision of 
1925, the question of rates presents 
a question in economics. The com- 
pany, under the law, cannot sell its 
shares of stock below par. It must, 
in order to raise funds necessary for 
its service and development, sell 
large quantities of shares of its stock. 
For a time, perhaps, it may borrow 
money, but inevitably in the end it 
must retire this indebtedness by the 
issuance of stock and long-term obli- 
gations. 

A dividend sufficient to maintain 
its stock at par thus, in the long run, 
is demanded by economic necessity. 
Such a dividend, in our opinion, is in 
substance what is known by a fair 
return.” 

The New England company’s stock 
ranged from a high of 11834 to a 
low of 110% in 1926, while in 1933 
the high was 102 and the low 72. 
From January 1 to May 31, 1934, 
the stock has always been quoted be- 
low par. In 1925 the company. paid 
a dividend of 6 per cent. From 1926 
to 1932 it paid 8 per cent each year, 
and 6 per cent in 1933. To pay this 
last dividend it drew $235,771 from 
surplus. 

The net loss in stations in Massa- 
chusetts from January 1, 1931, to 
May 1, 1933, was 107,169, and in the 
territory as a whole, 149,438. There 
were decreases in operating revenue 
in Massachusetts of $4,363,760 in 
1932 over 1931 and of $3,733,356 in 
1933 over 1932. For the entire ter- 
ritory the decrease in operating reve- 
nue was $5,670,001 in 1932 over 1931 
and $4,965,739 in 1933 over 1932. 

From time to time modifications in 
rates and charges have been made by 
the company at the suggestion of the 
board. The effect of these results in 
a revenue decrease of about $1,000,- 
000 a year. This excludes the reduc- 
tion in handset charges which the 
company estimates increased this 
amount by $225,000 a year. 

The commission believes that some 
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of the service connection charges are 
discriminatory. The company has 
assented to remedying this situation 
and has filed new charges for such 
connections with the board. The com- 
mission states that it believes that 
the monthly charge for handsets 
should be eliminated after the sub- 
scriber has paid for the extra cost 
over that of the standard set. 

“The financial condition of the 
company does not warrant the doing 
away with this charge at the present 
time,” says the order, “but we rec- 
ommend that, if and when conditions 
change for the better, a provision 
similar to that now in operation in 
Pennsylvania for elimination of this 
charge be adopted. 

“Even if the suggestions made by 
the department are still carried out 
by the company, and it is operated 
with rigid economy, unless conditions 
materially improve it will not be able 
to earn more than enough to pay 
dividends at 6 per cent, which in our 
opinion are necessary to maintain the 
stock at par. These facts, in our 
opinion, conclusively show that we 
would not be warranted in ordering 
any general reductions in rates at 
this time.” 


Marshall Appeals to Governor Ely 


Declaring that the corporate or- 
ganization in operation of the tele- 
phone industry in Massachusetts 
needs immediate and extensive legis- 
lative revision in conformity with 
the telephone laws for the protection 
of investors and customers, Wycliffe 
C. Marshall, counsel for the Boston 
Central Labor Union, sent a letter to 
Governor Ely on August 1 urging 
him to call a special session of the 
legislature to act on the question of 
lower rates denied in the foregoing 
decision. 

At the same time Mr. Marshall 
asked the governor to instruct Attor- 
ney-General Warner to institute pro- 
ceedings against the telephone com- 
pany on the ground that it is illegally 
organized. 

Mr. Marshall asserted that ade- 
quate regulation has collapsed; that 
the present rate schedules date back 
in many features to 1920; and that 
the commission is unable to create an 
entirely new rate schedule for all 
kinds of service to meet modern 
requirements. 

He denounced the company in a 
supplementary statement as an ex- 
ploiter of its customers and said that 
Massachusetts lags behind other 
states in failing to force telephone 
rates downward. The relations of 
the company with the A. T. & T. Co. 
were also attacked. Mr. Marshall 
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State Court Halts 





Wisconsin Bell Rate Cut 


~OR THE third time—and this 

k time by a state court—the Wis- 

consin Public Service Commis- 
sion has been restrained from en- 
forcing an emergency rate reduc- 
tion order against the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. On August 4 Circuit 
Judge A. C. Hoppmann at Madison 
granted the company’s request for 
a temporary injunction against the 
commission, thus preventing its or- 
der of July 5, specifying a 10 per 
cent reduction amounting to $1,063,-- 
000, from becoming effective on 
August 5. 

Two similar orders for rate re- 
ductions but specifying 12% per 
cent reductions, totaling nearly $3,- 
000,000 covering the years from 
August, 1932, to July, 1933, and 
August, 1933, to July, 1934, are tied 
up under litigation in federal dis- 
trict court in Madison awaiting 
hearing set for January 7, 1935. 


Honest Differences of Opinion 


In granting the restraining order, 
Judge Hoppmann observed that 
there is “apparently an honest dif- 
ference of opinion between the 
plaintiff and the commission of 
$21,000,000 on the reasonable pres- 
ent value of the company’s exchange 
properties.” 

“There is apparently a difference 
of $11,000,000 on the question of ac- 
crued depreciation on the exchange 
properties,” he explained. 

“If the plaintiff is not granted 
this restraining order, its income 


reiterated his belief in measured 
service rates. 

It was announced at Boston, fol- 
lowing Mr. Marshall’s appeal to Gov- 
ernor Ely, that the attorney general 
would take no action regarding the 
corporate organization and operation 
of the telephone industry in Massa- 
chusetts unless the commission or 
Mr. Marshall presents specific com- 
plaint that there have been violations 
of the law by the company or its 
affiliates. 

The prospects of a special legisla- 
tive session seem remote at this writ- 
ing, but Mr. Marshall has introduced 
a bill for the next session under 
which utility commissioners would be 
elected by the legislature instead of 
being appointed by the governor. 


during the year will be reduced by 
more than $1,000,000. If the order 
were to go into effect and was ulti- 
mately decided to be erroneous, it 
would of necessity cause an ir- 
reparable loss to the plaintiff, re- 
sulting from the fact that it would 
be practically impossible to recover 
a large part of such loss from its 
subscribers.” 

Judge Hoppmann declared that 
“it seems clear under all the -cir- 
cumstances that this court would be 
guilty of abusing its discretionary 
powers if the restraining order 
were denied.” 

He pointed out that much re- 
search is necessary to carry out the 
valuation survey, explaining that 
10,000 pages of testimony have been 
taken and that the company claims 
it has not had a chance to present 
its side of the case. 

By the terms of the injunction 
order, the telephone company must 
post $25,000 as surety for payment 
of the reduction in case it is ulti- 
mately upheld in litigation. 

“If the commission order is final- 
ly held legal, or if any part of it is 
held legal, the subscribers will be 
refunded the full amount which 
they have paid in excess of that 
part of the order held legal,” the 
court said. 

The company filed an appeal on 
July 30 against the commission’s or- 
der which was scheduled to become 
effective on August 5. Judge Hopp- 
mann granted its plea to issue an 
order requiring the commission to 
show cause August 2 why a tempo- 
rary injunction should not be issued 
to prevent enforcement of the rate 
reduction. 


Appeal to State Court a Surprise 


The company’s appeal to a state 
court came as a surprise, since it 
was believed from arguments pre- 
sented when the commission 
(TELEPHONY of August 4) denied 
the company’s plea for a re-hearing 
that action would be brought in the 
federal court. 

In the court hearing on August 2 
the company attorneys claimed the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. had not 
been given a chance to present its 
case or refute commission evidence. 

Frederic Sammond, company coun- 
sel, said the reduction order would 
£3 


mean $2,000 to $3,000 a day to the 
company, taking 45 per cent of its 
exchange revenues, while it would 
mean about 40 cents a month to the 
235,000 customers in the company’s 
96 exchanges. 

Alvin C. Reis, chief counsel of 
the commission, charged the tele- 
phone company is “stalling” in the 
statewide investigation. He said 
the company has fallen down on 
four matters: 

Failure to justify a $21,000,000 
increase in investment from March 
21, 1927, to April 1, 1934, with the 
same number of customers on each 
date. P 

Failure to explain why $15,600,- 
000 had been charged against cus- 
tomers through rates to reimburse 
the company for wearing out of its 
property while only $4,689,675, ac- 
cording to the company, should be 
deducted for the same purpose in 
arriving at a rate base. 

Failure to “prove a penny” of 
$5,900,000 claimed for going value 
and inclusion in going value of 
items already charged to operating 
expense, so that customers were 
charged day by day and the amount 
is now to be added to the rate base 
and a return earned forever. 

Failure to show that Western 
Electric prices on telephone equip- 
ment are reasonable. 





Answers to the Traffic 
Questions on Page 11 


(1) The UD report is entered on 
the back of the ticket. 

The classification of this call 
cannot be changed. If the call- 
ing party wishes to place a per- 
son-to-person call for the called 
party, he will pay a message 
charge on the first call and a 
message charge or a_ report 
charge on the second call. 


(2) 


< 


(3) The first DA report is entered 
on the face of the ticket. 

(4) Yes. 

(5) The customer should be per- 


mitted to hear his call being ad- 
vanced even though the call is 
being handled by an operator in 
a small exchange. This practice 
encourages the customer to hold 
the line. 
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Doings Of 


Various Commissions 


And Courts 


FCC Telegraph and 
Telephone Orders 


Following up 
(TELEPHONY of August 4) by the Federal 
Communications 


orders issued July 25 


Commission requiring 
the telegraph companies subject to the 
communications act 
tember 15, 
rate 


to supply, by 
their 


Sep- 
information on 
set-ups—interlocking 


corpo- 
directorates 
and such—the commission on August 1 
asked for information on the 


charged, the classification of 


rates 
interstate 
and foreign services, practices and regu- 
lations. 

At the time of filing 
charges, Which must be done by Septem- 
ber 15, verified answers in duplicate to 


schedules of 


a questionnaire containing 45 questions 
must also be filed. 

Another order of the telegraph 
(order No. 4) 
quires the telegraph companies to send 
the FCC by October 1 copies of all their 
particularly that 
have to do with arrangements with rail- 


divi 


sion of the same date, re- 


contracts, those may 


roads and other concerns for exclusive 
service privileges. 

The questionnaire accompanying this 
order contains 15 which are 
to be answered. 


questions 


Order No. 5 of the telegraph division 
issued on August 1 relates to companies 
engaged in wire telephony but doing a 
wire telegraph business. It reads: 


“Pursuant to section 215 (b) of the 
communications act of 1934 (approved 
June 19, 1934), it is ordered that each 
carrier subject to this act engaged prin- 
cipally in wire telephony shall, on or 
before October 1, 1934, file with the 
commission a verified report in dupli- 
cate, showing (a) the methods by which, 
and (b) the extent to which it is fur- 
nishing interstate or foreign wire tele- 
graph service. 


The report shall indicate clearly, 
among other things, the types and 
classes of wire telegraph service ren- 


dered by such carrier; the conditions 
upon which the service is offered; the 
rates charged and whether such rates 
are the same as or higher or lower 
than rates of competing telegraph car- 
riers for similar service; the facilities 
offered; the total revenue derived from 
such service and from each class of 
such service for each year beginning 
with 1925, and the ratio of such revenue 
to the total revenues of the carrier for 
each year reported; and where such 


service is offered on a subscription or 
contract basis, the number of subscrib- 
ers or persons contracting for each class 
of service for each year beginning with 
1925. 


The telephone division of the commis- 
meeting on August 1, 
Vice-Chairman 


sion at a 
which 


over 
Case _ presided, 


adopted an order, known as order No. 4. 


It is practically the same as order No. 5 
of the telegraph division except that it 
is evidently intended to cover telegraph 
companies which do interstate telephone 
business. The order follows in full: 


“Pursuant to section 215 (b) of the 
communications act of 1934 (approved 
June 19, 1934), it is ordered that each 
carrier subject to this act engaged prin- 
cipally in wire telegraphy shall, on or 
before October 1, 1934, file with the com- 
mission a verified report in duplicate, 
showing: (a) the methods by which, 
and (b) the extent to which it is fur- 
nishing interstate or foreign wire tele- 


phone service. 

The report shall indicate clearly, 
among other things, the types and 
classes of wire telephone service ren- 
dered by such carrier; the conditions 


upon which the service is 
rates charged, and whether 
are same as or higher or 
rates of competing 
for similar 
fered; the 
such 


offered; the 
such rates 
lower than 
telephone carriers, 
service; the facilities of- 
total revenue derived from 
service and from each class of 
such service for each year beginning 
with 1925, and the ratio of such reve- 
nue to the total revenues of the carrier 
for each year reported; and, where such 
service is offered on a subscription or 
contract basis, the number of subscrib- 
ers or persons contracting for each class 
of service for each year beginning with 
1925.” 

The commission’s into the 
traffic the telegraph 
panies covers a wide scope. The ques- 
tionnaires which the carriers must an- 


inquiry 


practices of com- 


swer by September 15 are extensive 
regarding services, traffic preferences 
and discriminations, handling of mes- 


sages in connection with competing com- 
panies, wire leases, and a host of details. 
Even the leak of the government’s 
gold price quotations, which caused a 
flurry last winter, may be swept into 
the picture under the sweeping charac- 
ter of the questions. 
last winter that 
York financial 


It was complained 
persons in the New 
district obtained the 


24 


Treasury's gold quotations prematurely 
and that there may have been some 
emergency service carrying the figures 
to Wall Street ahead of other wires. 

The telegraph division’s orders, “Nos. 
3, 4 and 5,” ask regarding “urgent ser. 
whether special handling is given 
full-rate messages not accorded 
other full-rate messages, and about un- 
filed schedules of charges. 


vice,” 
any 


“Do you know that only authorized 
messages are handled on each circuit 
leased by you?” is one question. Other 


questions are about telegraph contracts 


with railroads, hotels, baseball, and 
amusement places requiring exclusion 
of competitors. 

eee 


Sale of Exchange 
of Bankrupt Company 


On August 1 there was filed in the 
court at Kansas City, 
Mo., by R. B. Caldwell, trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the Municipal Telephone & 
Utilities Co. and allied companies re- 
ports relative to proposed sales. 


federal district 


The report tells of the proposed sale 
of the exchange at Pacific, 
Franklin county, Mo., to Peter K. Hig- 
gins Gertrude E. Higgins, of St. 
for $7,000 cash. The reports 
will be considered 
at a creditors’ meeting to be held in the 
office of Fred S. Hudson, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, 715 Grand Avenue Temple Build- 
ing, Kansas City, August 24. 


telephone 


and 
Louis, Mo., 
and 


proposed sales 


2 + * 
Receiver Named 
Trustee in Bankruptcy 


George M. Barnard, Indianapolis, Ind., 
former receiver for the Southern Indi- 
ana Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Sey- 
Ind., has named trustee in 
bankruptcy for the company’s proposed 
reorganization plan under provisions of 
the new federal bankruptcy act. He was 


mour, been 


named in federal court in Indianapolis 
The court named Carl Wilde as spe- 
cial master in chancery to hear details 
of the plan, setting September 15 as the 
deadline for filing of claims. 
eee 


Transcript in San 


Antonio, Texas, Case 
Filing of the 
Antonio, 


transcript of the San 
telephone rate case, 
which has been appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, will be 
made at New Orleans, La., on Septem- 
ber 1, it was reported on July 26. There 
are 3,000 typewritten pages in the tran- 
script. 
Judge 
Miss., 


Texas, 


Edwin Holmes of Yazoo City, 
gave his judgment in favor of 
the city on February 21, 1933, after hear- 
ing exceptions by the city to the report 
of a special master in chancery, which 
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August 11, 1934. 


was in favor of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. Attorneys for both sides, 
under instruction of Judge Holmes, have 
agreed on the form of appeal. 

Alleged collections on both residence 
and business telephones, as a result of 
increases made by the company in 1928, 
total approximately 2,500,000. The 
company has put up a $3,000,000 bond to 
assure refunds in the event that the city 
finally wins out in the controversy over 
rates. 

. a se 


Ohio Bell Files 
Briefs Defending Rates 


A hearing was held on August 1 be- 
fore the Ohio Public Utilities Commis- 
sion on citations issued in July directing 


the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and every- 


municipality in Ohio where the company 
operates an exchange to appear and show 
cause why the findings of the commis- 
sion should not be made final and an 
order issued directing the company to 
sefund alleged excessive rates collected 
during the years 1925 to 1932, inclusive. 
Briefs filed by the company, defending 
its rates, were considered by the com- 
mission. 

A brief filed by the company argues 
that the commission has no right to 
make any reductions in the present 
schedule of rates of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co., but is required to fix existing 
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rates as not greater than the just and 
lawful rates to be charged for the pres- 
ent and future service. 


The brief further sets forth that the 
company is entitled to a definite finding 
whether the commission intends to re- 
duce the company’s rates for future ser- 
vice. The position is taken that under 
the Ohio law the commission’s authority 
as to rate-making can be exercised only 
for the future, and that rates for the 
future must be fixed upon evidence rela- 
tive to the latest available period of 
time. 

It holds that no necessity exists for 
further hearing on future rates but if 
the commission proposes to reduce the 
rates the company is entitled to such 
hearing. Finally, the brief cites that 
confiscation of the company’s property 
cannot be justified by statute or other- 
wise. 

At the hearing on August 1, relative 
to the commission entering a further 
order prescribing and substituting a sug- 
gested revision of the existing rate 
schedule, several cities were represented 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Probably the most discussion centered 
on the rate proposed for Cleveland, rep- 
resentatives of the city contending that 
the rate suggested for adoption by the 
commission would be higher than those 
now in effect, in Chicago, Detroit, Bos- 
ton and other large cities. 


as was 


Protection At A Minimum 


Of Maintenance 


There is a Cook "O" type sub-station protector to fit the 
particular type of fuse you use in your outside plant. 

COOK TRUE GAP DISCHARGERS THAT WILL 
NOT GROUND THE LINE ARE FURNISHED IN 
ALL COOK "O" PROTECTORS. 


There is practically no maintenance to a Cook "O" 
sub-station protector. 
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Editorial Views 
and Comments 
(Concluded from page 12.) 


It is hoped that this action, and 
the Georgia and Wisconsin court de- 
cisions prove to be signs that there 
is a slackening in the nation-wide 
campaign against public service cor- 
porations that seemed to have be- 
come a popular sport. These assaults 
have not helped business recovery in 
any line of industry. If confidence 
is to be restored, there must be tan- 
gible evidence that a square deal as 
well as a new deal is to be assured 
service companies. 


W. H. Thompson, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
representing the telephone company, 
contended that this memorandum had 
been worked out on the basis of the 
state-wide order of the commission, and 
that any lowering of the Cleveland rates 
would necessitate an increase in other 
municipalities. 

On January 16 of this year, the com- 
mission ordered the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to forthwith make refunds 
totaling $13,289,172, an amount which 
that body had determined had been col- 
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Wood Fuse A7, Composition Fuse A9 


A WISE INVESTMENT 


For your own and your subscribers’ safety, particularly on rural and farm lines, install Cook “O” type 


The cost is small, the installation easy. No need for additional type of fuses. 


Cook True Gap Dischargers shunt to ground lightning and high potential surges without grounding the 
line. Cook “O” type is fireproof and weatherproof. It will protect property and reduce maintenance to 


COOK ELECTRIC CO., 2700 !Southport Ave., CHICAGO 





When communicating with Cook Electrit Co., please*thention TELEPHONY. 
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New one-piece “Neophone” 


PERMISSIBLE 


ATTENUATION 





JUNCTION ATTENUATION, 
| TwE MEW INST@UMENT THROUGe 
T ————d S746-4 GAN OF Cad 


MAXIMUM = JUNCTION 


40 $0 « 


PRIVATE’ HOUSES greeer soa ™ 
Curves showing improvement ¢ 


our new patent ASTIC circuit #* 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO. LTD 


Representation Abroad: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Newcastle (NSH) Johan 
Rio de Janeiro, Colombo, Shanghai, Cairo, The Hague, Tokyo, Osaka, b Ipo 


When communicating with Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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OVOISY SITUATIONS 


IEMEN 
NEOPHONE 


TYPE 300 


Can be supplied for 


Automatic, Central Battery, Magneto and Battery 
Call Systems, to meet practically all requirements. 


articulation of our original ““Neophone” has been rendered still more 


|: the ““Neophone” Type 300 the unrivalled transmission efficiency and 


effective by the addition of our new “Anti-side-tone Induction Coil”. 


Under all conditions the side-tone control of this new instrument pro- 
duces a delightful sense of naturalness. It is, however, in those noisy sit- 
uations where an ordinary telephone is practically useless that its advantages 
are most apparent. 


The Type 300 “Neophone” solves the difficulty of telephoning in 
offices, engine rooms, railway stations, factories, and other noisy places. 


It is used by the British Post Office and, after 


exhaustive practical tests, has been adopted by 
many important Electricity Supply Authorities, 
Railways, Traction Companies, Colleries, etc. 
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D JOLWICH, LONDON, ENGLAND 


(NSH) Johannesburg, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Winnipeg, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
saka, b Ipoh, Kuala Lumpur, Malacca, Malta, Bangkok, Wellington, Aukland, etc. 








When communicating with Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd., please mention TELEPHONY. 





lected in rates, charges and rentals, and 
which it had decided was excessive, un- 
just, unreasonable and unlawful. 

This action of the commission was 
followed by another order on July 5 in 
which the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. and 
the mayors of 45 municipalities in the 
state were directed to appear on August 
1 to show cause, if any, why the find- 
ings of the commission should not be 
made final and an order issued directing 
the company to forthwith begin refund- 
ing the gross sum of $12,167,678 in al- 
leged excessive charges collected by the 
utility covering the years, 1925 to 1932. 

In a further consideration of the case 
on July 5 the commission reduced the 
total of the proposed refunds to be 
made to $11,423,137, and ordered that 
findings previously made pertaining to 
alleged excessive charges be modified to 
conform to its finding of this date. 

On July 9 the commission issued an 
order giving every incorporated munici- 
pality where the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. maintains and operates a local ex- 
change, as well as the company itself, 
opportunity to show cause, if any, in 
writing by August 1, why the commis- 
sion should not enter a further order 
prescribing and substituting a suggested 
revision of existing schedules. 

In response to the two orders issued 
early in July, the telephone company 
on July 31 filed an application request- 
ing that the commission disclose to it, 
and afford it an opportunity to explain 
and rebut the information upon which 
it based its allocations and apportion- 
ments set forth in the order of July 5. 

The company’s second filing asked the 
commission to modify its findings of 
July 9 to show that existing rates are 
not excessive and accord it a hearing 
to show operating results for 1934. 

The third document filed is a response 
or return under the order of July 5, 
which asks for a rehearing and pleads 53 
grounds of error by the commission. 

se m e 


Subscribers Come Back; 


Exchange Remains Open 
The Ohio Standard Telephone Co., on 
July 26 withdrew its application pend- 
ing before the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for authority to abandon 
its exchange at East Springfield, Ohio. 
At a session of the commission held 
last spring, a postponement of the hear- 
ing was taken to August 1, on agree- 
ment of the parties that the company 
would retain the local office at that 
place if its subscribers would assist the 
company in obtaining additional instal- 
lations. 
Withdrawal of the application by the 
telephone company is made as a result 
of sufficient additional installations 


having been secured through the aid of 
old subscribers. 





Charge for Rural 
Non-Subscriber Calls 


Following a thorough investigation of 
the miscellaneous rates, charges and 
service of the Pine River Rural Tele- 
phone Co., Pine River, Minn., the Min- 
nesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion on July 30 issued an order which 
prescribed a schedule of rates to be es- 
tablished, set up a fair charge for non- 
subscribers and specified other changes 
in the company’s practices with the 
thought in mind of improving the com- 
pany’s public relations. 

The rate schedule, prescribed by the 
commission, provides for a non-sub- 
scriber charge of 15 cents in the rural 
district. As to the distribution of this 
charge it is specified in the order that 
in the case of the connecting company, 
five cents be retained by the subscriber 
whose telephone is used; five cents to go 
to the connecting company, and five 
cents to the Pine River Rural Telephone 
Co. In the case of company-owned rural 
stations, five cents is to be retained by 
the subscriber and ten cents 
over to the Pine River company. 

The order specifically directs the com- 
pany to cancel all rates and charges 
and to adopt, effective September 1, the 
schedule of rates set forth by the com- 
mission and that they be applied with- 
out discrimination. It was ordered that 
the charge of 10 cents for emergency 
calls, after hours, be applied to origi- 
nating calls only and in no case “shall 
this charge be applied to toll calls or to 
subscribers receiving incoming calls.” 

The company was ordered to keep its 
books and records in accordance with 
accounting circular No. 53, uniform sys- 
tem of accounts, as prescribed by the 
Minnesota commission for class E com- 
panies. 

The order directs the company to 
take immediate steps for improving the 
physical condition of its plant, includ- 
ing replacement of worn jack sleeves in 
the switchboard; replacement of all 
spliced jumpers and the soldering of all 
connections on the main frame; pulling 
of all slack wires and repairing all 
loose connections in the open-wire plant. 

The company was further ordered to 
install within 60 days from the effective 
date of the order two pay stations, in 
addition to the one now located in the 
Pine River Hotel, these pay stations to 
be placed in convenient locations for 
the public. 

Finally, it was ordered that the term 
“non-subscriber” shall not include sub- 
scribers or members of the family, his 
guests or persons residing with him as 
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turned 


members of his household, or his agent 
or employes when engaged in his busgi- 
ness. 

The commission’s investigation showed 
that the Pine River company with a 
total of 200 stations of which 98 were 
company-owned, lost 80 in the four-year 
period from 1929 to 1933, having left 
65 company-owned and 55 service sta 
tions. Through misunderstanding and 
the misapplication of certain miscel- 
laneous charges, the public relations of 
the company became strained, and the 
commission endeavored through its or 
der to bring about a better understand. 
ing between the company and the tele 
phone users of Pine River. 

During the past few years many sub 
scribers, through necessity and other 
causes, removed their telephones. Many 
small companies throughout the state 
felt that these people were using their 
neighbors’ telephones, thereby not only 
annoying the neighbor but requiring the 
company to render them service free of 
charge. 

To rectify this condition a charge of 
10 cents to non-subscribers for local 
calls was made. Through the applica 
tion or misapplication of this charge it 
has been found that the companies which 
applied it have lost—through adverse 
public relations, due to subscribers’ re 
fusal to collect this fee—more than they 
have gained. 

“It is true,” the commission states, 
“that there are people in every commt- 
nity who will not have a telephone of 
their own as long as they can receive 
service over a neighbor’s telephone 
Such people should be required to pay 
for service. However, they are greatly 
in the minority and the majority of 
people would far rather have their own 
telephone than to become a nuisance to 
their friends and neighbors.” 

The commission expressed itself a8 
of the opinion that the company should 
install two additional pay stations for 
the use of the general public and that 
no non-subscriber charge be made for 
calls from local subscriber’s stations. 
Subscribers, who object to others using 
their telephone, may direct them to 4 
pay station. 

The evidence showed that limited ser 
vice is furnished by the Pine River 
company—from 7 a. m. to 9 p. m. a 
week days and four hours on Sunday. 
Calls placed after those hours were 
termed “emergency” calls and charged 
for at the rate of 25 cents each. 

The commission found that the if 
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come derived from this source is small 
another factor contributing to 
public relations being experi- 
enced. It held that a misapplication 
of this charge, which should be dis- 
continued, is its use on incoming toll 
A subscriber receiving such a 
call after hours has been charged 25 
cents for something over which he has 
no control, stated the commission. 
There was a controversy of opinion 
over the application of the resort rate 
but the after considering 
the evidence presented, expressed itself 
of the opinion that the rate of $2.00 
per month, net, with minimum of six 
months for summer resorts should be 
amended to read “$2.00 per month, net, 
for minimum of four months.” Resort 
owners living on the premises the year 


and is 
adverse 


calls 


commission, 


round should pay the regufar rural res- - 


idence rate. 


In its decision the commission point-, 


that in this case there seemed 
to be considerable deferred maintenance 
which results in 
service. “The 


wish to place an 


ed out 


of a minor character 
commis- 
undue 
burden on small companies for rehabil- 


itating their plant,” it said, “but it must 


interruption in 


sion does not 


insist upon ordinary maintenance being 
carried on in that there 
minimum of interference with 


such a way 
will be a 
the service.” 


Commission Rulings and 
Schedule of Hearings 


MICHIGAN, 

August 7: Hearing on renewed appli- 
cation of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. asking increased rates in Detroit. 

MINNESOTA. 

July 30: Order issued approving a 
15-cent charge for calls by non-subscrib- 
ers from rural telephones of the Pine 
River Rural Telephone Co., and prescrib- 
ing a schedule of rates and miscellane- 
ous charges to be placed into effect Sep- 
tember 1. The company was directed to 
start rehabilitation of its plant and im- 
prove its service. 

July 30: Approval granted the joint 
application of the Slater Township Tele 
phone System, to sell, and the Remer 
Rural Telephone Co. to purchase, all the 
telephone properties of the Slater sys- 
tem, located in the township of Slater. 
Cass county. 

MISSOURI. 

July 31: Order issued authorizing the 
transfer of the telephone exchange at 
Pacific to P. K. Higgins and Gertrude 
Higgins. 

July 31: Approval granted application 
of the Ozark Central Telephone Co. to 
discontinue its exchange at Bakersfield, 
Ozark county, and _ furnish _ service 
through its Gainesville exchange 

September 10: Hearing at Jefferson 
City in state-wide investigation of the 
charges made by Independent telephone 
companies for furnishing service to 
handset subscribers. 

NEBRASKA 
Complaint filed by 


July 27: Malone- 
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Gallatly Milling Co. against Farmers In- 
dependent Telephone Co. of Red Cloud, 
alleging that it has refused to renew a 
service contract which has been in exist- 
ence for a number of years, by which 
extension telephone service was given 
from an ice house for five months each 
year; ordered that the service be re- 
stored pending a hearing on the neces- 
sity of the service and the reasonable- 
ness of the charge. 

August 2: Application filed by Platte | 
Valley Telephone Corp. of Scottsbluff | 
asking for authority to close exchange | 
at Lisco and to provide service at rural 
party rates from Oshkosh exchange; ac- 
companied by consent petition signed by 
more than two-thirds of patrons. 

August 2: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. ask- 
ing for authority to close exchange at 
Oak, and offering patrons thereof choice 
of service at Ruskin or Nelson on local 
exchange rate base; accompanied by pe- 
tition signed by 89 per cent of persons 
affected. 


August 2: In the matter of the appli- 
eation of the Western Telephone Corp. 
for approval of general tariffs, revised 
to make exchange rates conform to those 
on file with and authorized by the com- 
mission and toll rates to conform with 
those charged by Northwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. in the sections served; found 
reasonable and approved. 

August 2: Application of the Western 
Telephone Corp. for permission to pub- 
lish and collect a net switching rate of 
$4 at Crofton exchange; found reason- 
able and approved. 


Nortu 

September 11: Resumed hearing in 

Raleigh in investigation of the rates 

charged in eight cities by the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


CAROLINA. 


NortH DAKora. 

July 14: Application filed by the York 
Telephone Co., York, for a certificate to 
furnish telephone service in York. 

July 28: Schedule of telephone rates 
and rules and regulations applicable at 
Kathryn filed by the Kathryn Telephone 
Exchange. 

OUI. 

August 16: Hearing on application of 
the Triadelphia-Sayre Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

September 4: Hearing on the com 
plaint of Mrs. Elizabeth Sampson, who 
operates the Physicians & Surgeons Bu- 
reau in Columbus, challenging the extra 
listing charge of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

September 13: Hearing on petition 
of the Ohio Standard Telephone Co. for 
authority to abandon its exchange at 


Idaho in Pike county, and serve those 
subscribers from its Piketon and Wav 
erly exchanges. 

September 26: Hearing for reconsid- 


eration of the application of the North 
western Telephone Co. for authority to 
abandon toll connection with the Conti 
nental Telephone Co. 


OKLAHOMA, 


September 3: Hearing on petition filed 


against the Southwestern Bell Telephone | 
Co. asking rate reductions in Sapulpa. 

October 2: Hearing in investigation 
of the rates charged by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. in the city of 
Tulsa, postponed to this date from July | 
31. The delay was requested by commis- | 
sion engineers, it is reported. 


Study the cross section. 
teen salient advantages embodied in the 
newest Bond No. 6 Dry Cells for railway 
signal and telephone 
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ORAL ning 


FEATURES 


Outstanding 
PERFORMANCE 


See the four- 





service. Isn’t it 
easy to under- 
stand why this 
cell will main- 
tain unusually 
long service, 
steady voltage, 
high recuper- 
ative power and 
the utmost in 
dependability ? 
Specifications of 
the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Stand- 
ards, railways 
and utilities are 
far exceeded by 
this achievement 
of Bond labora- 
tories. «Samples 
for test gladly 
supplied. 


BOND 
“VOLTPRUF” 
FLASHLIGHTS 
Safe around 
electrical cir- 
cuits, 16,000 volts will not short through 
it. No exposed metal. The Bond pat- 


ented internal switch is rugged and 
trouble-free. The case, heavy fibre, 
ribbed, grips well, is not cold to the 


hands, is unaffected by oil, grease, gas- 
oline. 

In your flashlights, use Bond Monocell 
Flashlight Batteries. The fibre impreg- 
nated, dome top prevents short circuit 
ing; advanced construction insures long- 
est shelf and service life. 

For Your Automotive Equipment 
30nd products: Flozon, the year-’round 
coolant and anti-freeze, improves ther- 
mal efficiency of modern engines. In 
hibitor No. 1216, prevents rusting and 
corrosion in the cooling system. Solvo 
Super Flush cleans out the cooling sys 
tem without harm to hose, hands, metals 
or lacquer. Gasket Magna makes per- 
manently tight yet flexible gasket joints. 

Use the coupon for complete data. 


CTU BOND) 


City, N. J. 
Bond No. 6 
Flashlights 


257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey 
Send Aata on new 


Cells Voltpruf 


complete 
Telephone Dry 


Mono-cell Flashlight jZatteries and Anto- 
motive Products 8T11 
Name of Co 
Your Name 
Address 

864 

























































New Switchboard for Manheim, Pa. 


By A. W. SCHELL 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 


HE TELEPHONE exchange in 

Manheim, Pa., recently celebrated 

a red letter day when the Denver 
& Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
opened its new quarters there for pub- 
lic inspection. A modern new building, 
complete in every detail, houses an en- 
tirely new central office system, includ- 
ing a four-position Kellogg Masterbuilt 
switchboard. 

As a feature to celebrate the intro- 
duction of the new service, the company 
directors entertained more than 100 in- 
vited guests of the American Legion 
Hall. An excellent dinner was served 
by the ladies auxiliary. The guests in- 
cluded a number of officials of the Bell 
company, as well as officials of nearby 
telephone companies, the business men 
of the borough and neighboring towns, 
and officials of the borough. 

C. E. Eaby, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, served as 
toastmaster, and Miss Bertha M. Bross- 
man, assistant secretary and office man- 
ager, gave a history of the Denver & 
Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the former Manheim Telephone Co. In 
addition, an interesting address was 
given by John E. Sweeney, general con- 
necting company supervisor of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, central 
district, Harrisburg, Pa. 

After the conclusion of this function 
the scene was transferred to the new 
telephone quarters. The guests were 
taken through the new exchange and 
shown in detail all the factors that go 
to make up an efficient system. At the 
time this was written more than 500 
visitors had passed through the build- 
ing. 

Located near the wire center of Man- 
heim, the new telephone building is 


Cuts 





fray insulation. 


OAKVILLE 


less than two blocks from the building 
which housed the old exchange. This 
aided materially in speeding up the in- 
stallation of the new plant and elimi- 
nated the high costs usually incurred 
in revising an outside plant to meet 
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or Cable 





IGHT but husky. 
in line clearing. Cuts clean 
and easy and doesn’t tire the arms. 


Great for cutting cable up to 2 inches. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 








Attractive New Building, Especially Con- 
structed to House Telephone Exchange at 
Manheim, Pa., Is Good Example of the Den- 
ver & Ephrata Telephone & Teiegraph Co.’s 
Progressiveness and Civic Pride. In Front 
of the Building Are: C. E. Eaby, Vice- 
President and General Manager; Bertha M. 
Brossman, Assistant Secretary and Office 
Manager; and W. F. Brossman, President. 


the requirements of a newly-located cen- 
tral office. 

The first floor of the unusually attrac- 
tive building consists of the operating 
room, operators’ restroom, and work 
room. A garage, supply room and ware- 
house are located in the rear of the 
telephone office, where all tools and ma- 





terials necessary for emergency repairs 
are kept. 

The company has also constructed an 
outside telephone booth, open to the pub- 
lic 24 hours a day, in front of the new 
building. This service is something en- 
tirely new to Manheim subscribers, and 
is becoming increasingly popular. 

The telephone system cut over 
from “turning the crank” to a “lift-off” 
or common battery system, without trou- 


was 


ble. The first call through the new 
board was made by General Manager 
C. E. Eaby to Burgess J. D. Hershey, 


* who was informed that the new switch. 


board was in operation and ready for 
the subscribers and the general public 
Warren P. Keech had the honor 
of making the first long distance call to 
his son, John Keech, at State College, Pa. 

Probably the greatest impression made 
was the speed and ease with which the 
modern switchboard rendered service, 
due to time-saving features enabling the 
operators to complete many more calls 
than was possible in the old exchange 

The new modern, manual switchboard 
is vastly different from the old magneto 
board which served the locality for over 
a score of years. 

Some of its features which help the 
operators give quick service are: Asso- 
ciated line and lamp signals with mul- 
tiple showing, semi-selective and rever- 
tive ringing in the borough, dark key- 
shelf. This board is a _ three-panel, 
high-type section which can readily be 
added to or rearranged. When addi- 
tions or changes are required, the job 
is a matter of hours or a few days. 

In the past, some companies have hesi- 
tated to put toll positions in the same 
line-up with their local, because toll ad- 
ditions necessitated removal of local 
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SIGNALS and SPEECH 


in Electrical Communication 


is a new and worth-while book written in a semi-tech- 
i free 
technical commercial man will be as much interested 
in the discussion of dial operation, transmitters and 
receivers, loading coils, repeaters, multi-channel sys- 
and trans-oceanic 
technical-minded wire chief. 

Telephone people will find in this book much personal 
addition to 
explaining to friends and patrons in an understandable 
way, the general principles which underly modern elec- 
trical voice communication. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 
608 So. Dearborn St. 


from mathematics. The non- 


communication as the more 


obtaining the means of 


Price $2.00, plus postage. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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equipment to make room for additional 


toll apparatus. With the new switch- 
poard design, due to the ease of making 
rearrangements of positional equipment, 
it is possible to take advantage of the 
straight-line form of local and toll in- 
stallation. 

The new Masterbuilt switchboard at 
Manheim is equipped with 200 common 
battery trunks and 50 rural 
lines. Although it can have an ultimate 
capacity of nearly three times as many 
lines as the old switchboard, it will not 
occupy any more space. The main frame, 
test board, power board and ringing ma- 
chines have been placed in a minimum 
of space, yet they are readily accessible 


lines, 30 


from all sides. 

A cable containing 1,200 wires enters 
the exchange through the basement. The 
batteries are in the work room and are 
kept charged constantly by an automatic 
charging machine. 


Job Well Done 
The complete installation of the new 


switchboard and associated equipment 
was done under the supervision of Gen- 
eral Manager C. E. Eaby, and installed 
in the record time of five weeks. 

The inside work was in charge of 


Wayne L. Fair, wire chief, and the out- 


side work was supervised by C. E. 
Powell. These men and their assistants 
have done an excellent job and may 


justly be proud of their work. Wher- 
ever possible, the wires and poles were 
taken off the streets and a method of 
back alley distribution of wires to sub- 
scribers’ telephones used. 

Manheim’s new common battery tele- 
phone system compares favorably with 
any in the country. After all, the value 
of any telephone is the distance and 
number of other telephones that it can 
reach economically. And that is what 








Relay Rack and Main Frame 
in the Manheim, Pa., 
and Workmanlike Job. 


Installation 
Exchange, a Neat 


TELEPHONY 


the company is doing throughout its 
territory—extending fast, modern serv- 
ice to more and more subscribers and at 
the same time providing this fine serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost to the 
subscriber. 

The Denver & Ephrata Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. began its rapid rise to a 
prominent position in the field of teleph- 
ony on May 11, 1911, when it was char- 
tered to do a general telephone business 
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new Kellogg Masterbuilt switchboard. 

The town of Manheim itself was first 
settled in 1717 by Germans and Swiss. 
It has a population of 3,500, is the cen- 
ter of a very rich farming community, 
and has several manufacturing indus- 
tries among which are the United States 
Asbestos Co., Hershey Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., Bond Foundry & Machine Co., 
Stehli Silk Corp., Manheim Mfg. & Belt- 
ing Co., Manheim Knitting Mills, Man- 





New Four-Position 








Kellogg Masterouilt Switchboard Recently Installed in the Denver & 


Ephrata Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s Exchange at Manheim, Pa. 


Lancaster 
Spot of 


in the northern section of 
county, Pa., “the Garden 
America.” 

The Ephrata exchange was opened 
with 200 subscribers. This beginning 
inaugurated a series of purchases and 
sales of various exchanges by the com- 
pany that extended over a long period 
of years. The Terre Hill exchange was 
opened in 1912 with 125 subscribers, fol- 
lowed by the opening of the Denver ex- 
change in 1913 with 130 subscribers. In 
1921 the Intercourse Telephone Co. was 
purchased and added to the company’s 
growing list of exchanges. This acquisi- 
tion added 150 subscribers to the com- 
pany’s total number. 

In 1925 the Intercourse and Terre Hill 
exchanges were sold to the Enterprise 
Telephone Co. of New Holland and the 
Denver exchange of the Enterprise com- 
pany was purchased because these ex- 
changes were so located that this change 
was beneficial to both companies and 
their subscribers. In 1926, the company 
again increased its holdings by purchas- 
ing the Pennsylvania State Telephone 
Co.’s exchanges at Ephrata and Lititz. 
The Bell company’s exchange at Lititz 
was also bought at the time. 

On October 1, 1931, the Manheim Tele- 
phone Co. was purchased with 850 sta- 
tions. The new owners at once began 
to rebuild the exchange which culmi- 
nated in the present installation of the 


heim Hosiery Mills, Manheim Milling 
Co., and Jones Flour & Feed Mill. It 
was the home of Henry William Stiegel, 
glass maker and iron master. There is 
a display of his glassware in the bor- 
ough which is open every Thursday to 
the public. 

The present board of directors of the 
Denver & Ephrata Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has been identified with the 
company since its founding. It has seen 
the company grow from nothing to al- 
most 3,500 stations with an exclusive 
territory in Northern Lancaster county, 
30 miles long and 15 miles wide, serv- 
ing a population of 40,000. In this time 
the company expanded from one em- 
ploye to 50, and from a meager begin- 
ning to present assets of almost a half 
million dollars. 

William F. Brossman has been presi- 
dent since the company was organized. 
C. E. Eaby was its first and only man- 
ager and later was elected director and 
vice-president; the other directors are 
Bertha M. Brossman, D. W. Buck, treas- 
urer; and Monroe Lansch, secretary. 
These people believe that in times like 
these, when equipment prices are low 
and labor is abundant, properties should 
be improved as much as possible. They 
have been very active on new work and 
are still going ahead with their program 
of modernizing various units in their 
closely-knit group of exchanges. 
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